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A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 501.) 
FLUSHING, WESTBURY, AND JERICHO. 

She obtained a minute in the Fourth mo., 
1840, to visit the families of Flushing, West- 
bury, and Jétiehg, Monthly Meetings. It ap- 
pears from the she kept at the time, and 
from which the following account of the visit 
is taken, that she felt a restriction in regard 
to having a female companion. 

James Haviland, who at that time resided 
near Jericho, L. I., had for years been rest- 
ing under a similar concern, and his friends 
united with his joining with Elizabeth in the 
service. She commenced her religious labor 
by attending Westbury Monthly Meeting, of 
which she says: “‘My mind was introduced 
into a sense of the state of things among the 
people, and after a season of deep, silent tra- 
vail, in which I was reminded of the lan- 






guage, ‘except ye eat the flesh and drink the | 


blood of the Son of man, ye have no part in 
Him.’ I was enabled to give utterance to 
my concern greatly to the relief of my mind.” 
Dined with a friend who appeared to have 
every earthly comfort around him, but I 
seemed required to remind him of the perish- 
able nature of all the cunning devices and 
contrivances of men. 

Arose next morning under a depressed 
state of feeling, and it was long before the 
cause of it was made known; but at length 
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the waters were divided; a firmament was 
placed in the midst dividing the waters that 
were above from the waters that were below. 

Had a close time at meeting and a very 
close testimony in men’s Monthly Meeting. 
Commenced on Sixth-day to visit families in 
compaypy with James Haviland. I felt it 
right to go without a female companion, and 
Friends not objecting to it, we thus proceed- 
ed. Amid some dry, tough labor, we found 
one hopeful young plant toward whom the 
full tide of testimony flowed, and also 
some precious spirited old friends. During 
Seventh-day’s services there were occasions 
to give forth strong unwavering testimonies 
in boldness and fearlessness. The language 
at the close of one address was on this wise: 
“Sell what thou hast, give back the price, 
giving usury for usury if it be required.” 
The cause for this [ feel no anxiety to know 
—sufficient for me is the answer of peace, 

First-day attended meeting at Bethpage— 
a close service—the mind much bowed 
through the day, it being hard work to the 
flesh to be found in a constant state of ap- 
plication of mind; and thoughts too were 
interwoven of some beloveds left behind, so as 
almost to exclude enjoyment. 

On Second-day felt a state of greater re- 
signation, so that the work was not so trying 
to the creature, Senn, Oaey proving» > 
being necessary to speak plain things, an 
aire invite the children sometimes, after 
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my mind was relieved in regard to them, to 
leave the room. Visited 10 families to-day 
—silent in two. Excused from mental labor, 
there being no entrance nox capacity to re- 


ceive. ° 

Third-day. The distances between the fam- 
ilies this morning gave us much riding, and 
in the afternoon after I had laid down, I re- 
ceived a message that an individual wished 
tosee me. I found it to be one to whom 
some plain things had been spoken, and he 
was not willing to receive them, and wished 
me to recall what I had said. I replied, that 
I believed what had been delivered had been 
under the influence of the same feeling that 
had visited my mind for years. Upon a re- 
examination I felt that I had nothing todowith 
it, having received my reward—a peaceful 
covering of spirit—and this being not jostled 
in the least by a close investigation, with a 
renewed flow of love toward him, I could 
leave the result with Him to whom all secret 
things are known. 

In the afternoon visited the school, and 
then went to V. H.’s, where we had a com- 
fortable religious opportunity—some deep 
travail « fspirit, and some close counsel which 
was we] r-ceived, and I believe occasioned a 
fellow-feeling of gospel ‘unity: under which 
we parted after tea. 

By previous arrangement met with a young 

‘man at James Haviland’s whose history was 
unknown to me, but toward whom, after a 
time of silence, the gospel stream flowed 
freely. 

On Fourth-day rode 16 or 18 miles to visit 
an invalid. He was confined to his room, and 
seemed weak, but to my feelings it appeared 
as if spiritual strength was equally needed ; 
a hard plodding exercise in which there was 
an endeavor to bring into view the necessity 
of experiencing a state of emptiness and 
want ere food could be relished. His re- 
sponsibility also, as a possessor of spiritual 
gifts was alluded to. In another part of the 
house we had a meeting with several who 
were not members. Counsel and encourage- 
ment were freely given, which was acknowl- 
edged as truth by an elderly man, who said 
that “he had been told very much how it 
had been with him all his life.” Called at 
the house of a Minister who was too much 
engaged with his outward concerns to come in 
and sit with us a little while. 

Visited two families before meeting, in one 
of which the labor might be compared to pull- 
ing atthe oar. In the other, no mental labor, 
80 was excused, of course, from vocal service. 

I had no liberty to proceed in the family 
visits at Jerusalem until after First day, 
when I expect to attend their meeting. In 
the néighborhood of Bethpage made: several 





















visits. On Sixth-day, visited 10 families and 
rode 14 or 15 miles; retired for the night 
in a peaceful state of feeling but extremely fa- 
tigued. Yesterday, at R. Powell’s, we were 
instructed in silence with the exception of 
some expression to an Indian girl, who, 
being very curious to see us, had been invited 
into the room. On Seventh-day made seven 
or eight visits, in one of which we were 
again instructed in silence, at which there 
was some disappointment, it not being what 
was desired; but I dare not offer anything 
of my own, and not having anything given 
me I had nothing to hand forth. 


In several visits close labor was called for, 


but in each case the individual was open and 
received the message kindly. 


Attended meeting at Jericho on First-day. 


My mind was calm and tolerably free from 
exercise, nevertheless it was a low time, in 
which the language was uttered, “‘strangers 
shall stand and feed your flocks, and the sons 
of the alien shall be 
your vine dressers.” There were some pant- 


our ploughmen and 


ing after the water of life, and to these the 
language of encouragement flowed freely. 
Were at Jerusalem in the afternoon at a 
meeting appointed by a Friend from Brook- 
lyn. On Second-day visited 13 families, and 
met with much cordiality among some who 
were not members, many of whom appeared 
to be in a state of readiness to receive a bless- 
ing. : 

After visiting 9 or 10 families and riding 
about 20 miles, we returned to J. Haviland’s 
with grateful and peaceful hearts. The calm 
and serenity through the evening seemed 
almost unalloyed; but the next day was a 
season mostly of suffering—spent it in writing 
and resting with an occasional attempt to 
read, but the prospect of going to Flushing 
was a painful one. Kept mostly in my cham- 
ber, which was a great treat. It is difficult 
sometimes to lie as low and abased as certain 
requisitions call for; when we feel that the 
testimony which has cost much is laid waste 
or become a matter of public criticism. The 
change from the evening previous, when there 
seemed not one cloud to be seen in my hori- 
son, I believe, was needful to prepare my 
mind to enter again into suffering. 

Seventh mo. 5th.—Visited twenty-five fami- 
lies since we came to Flushing—a different 
kind of service a from that mostly ex- 
perienced on this Island. 

Seventh mo. 8th.—The last of our labor in 
this district. We have altogether visited 
about thirty-four families, which has required 
much riding; and this, with considerable 
physical weakness, has caused us to make slow 


Pp ; 
Fifth-day attended meeting, which was si- 
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lent, but there was hard rowing “ against 
wind and tide,” and no possibility of even 
getting into the stream which leads into the 
ocean. Visited four families under great trial 
and mortification of self. The state of some 
young friends, unbelieving in the pure prin- 
ciple, which alone was my dependence, was 
sensibly felt ; however, truth soon. arose into 
dominion, though not very high, but suffici- 
ently to know that it was above all, and it 
proved a favored season. In the afternoon 
we met with some precious spirits, who 
were counselled to sell all and take u 
the Cross, while to some, further advanced, 
encouragement was offered in love and sym- 
pathy. On Sixth-day we visited several 
others, whose various conditions were pointed 
out, but not in much freedom, there being an 
impossibility for the stream to raise higher 
than the fountain. Were at meeting at Flush- 
ing on First-day, which was a time of ~— 
suffering, but some relief was obtained throug 
expression. 

isited five families in the afternoon—all 
seasons of mental suffering and close labor, 
producing a state of exhaustion, in which the 
physical powers were fully overcome for a 
considerable time. 


Left Flushing on Third-day afternoon for 
Cow Neck. A valuable Friend of this meet- 
ing accompanied us through all the visits, to 
mutual satisfaction. Were at the select pre- 
parative meeting at Westbury, and on the 
day previous were at Cow Neck—both of 
these meetings were favored ; utterance was 
furnished, and there appeared to be a prepara- 
tion to receive what was handed forth. 

From thence went to 8S. H.’s, from an un- 
expected impression that it was the right 
time to call there, although I had the infor- 
mation that his wife was from home. This 
did not deter us, and we had an evidence that 
“‘ wisdom is profitable to direct” not only. as 
to the right time, but to divide at right times. 
Returned after this opportunity to Jericho, 
and next day paid the remaining visits in 
that meeting. 

On Seventh-day Silas Carl came for us, 
and we went with him to Westbury. His 
house was our home, and his wife was ex- 
ceedingly kind. 

On Fifth-day were at Westbury meeting. 
It was a trying season and a silent one, in 
that I could rejoice. 

In looking over my experience, I have 
great cause for thankfulness, in that the 
iyo has been so often verified: “I will 

to thee mouth, tongue and utterance.” 

Attended Westbury Monthly Meeting on 
Fourth-day, which to me was a painful time, 
as I had to utter plain things; and although 
in much weakness of body and mind, I be- 
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lieved it was in the authority of Truth—the 
force of the Truth was not, however, received, 
nor understood by many. Had a solemn op- 
portunity in S. Carl’s family before leaving, 
and then returned to Jericho to attend the 
Monthly Meeting there. This was a time of 
favor to be remembered by me. Truth in its 
authority arose above all opposition. Ma 
the praise be ascribed to Him to whom it is 
forever due. Parted with S.C. and wife with 
regret ; 8. having been with us through most 
of the visits in Westbury. 

On Sixth and Seventh-day visited about 
ten families each day. A close application, 
in which both the mental and bodily powers 
were much exhausted. 

Attended meeting on First-day. This was 
one of the occasions in which the measure of 
suffering required to be filled up for the 
body’s sake, was hard for the natural part to 
endure. The pangs and throes of those who 
are baptized for the dead are inexpressible. 
Forever be magnified the name of Israel’s 
God, in that as there is a willingness to fol- 
low Him closely, He endows. with sufficient 
faith to keep the feet on the “‘stepping- 
stones,”’ though far separated sometimes. But 
as the eye is kept single, the evidence of the 
King’s signet will be seen upon the testimony, 
and this must be acknowledged even by the 
wisdom of men. In the afternoon visited 
three families, who were not members. Asa 
whole, I consider this the most trying day 
since I left home. 

Several families were visited on Second: 
day, and I had renewedly to feel that we 
have indeed a gracious Father, who con- 
descends to our weaknesses, and enables to ful- 
fil the allotted work. Returned to our friend, 
James Haviland’s, late in the evening, and 
in the morning we had a solemn opportunity, 
in which vocal supplication was called for, 
and we parted in unity and sweet feeling. 

A communication was subsequently received 
by Green Street Monthly Meeting from Flush- 
ing Monthly Meeting, acknowledging the la+ 
bors of Elizabeth Newport among them to 
have been acceptable. 

In the Seventh month of the same year, 
she was furnished with a minute from her 
Monthly Meeting to visit the families of 
Chesterfield Monthly we and also those 
of persons who were in the habitual attend- 
ance of that meeting who were not members. 
This minute was due returned, with the ac- 
knowledgement that the service had been 
satisfactorily performed. 


RICHLAND, HORSHAM AND CONCORD. 


In the Tenth month of 1840, E. N. again 
left home with a minute of unity from her 
Monthly Meeting to visit the families of 
Friends constituting Richland, Horsham and 
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Concord Monthly Meetings. Ann W. Long- | her remarks, that John says, “ I was alarmed, 
streth of Green street, Philadelphia, and John | yet did not doubt the authority. As soonas 
H. Andrews of Darby, Pa., were her com- | we entered the carriage, Isaac Parry turned to 
panions. Elizabeth and said, I love thee and have 
From a diary kept by J. H. A., and letters | good unity with thy service. The remark 
to his family, the following details are | was as the ‘oil of gladness’ to our drooping 
gathered : spirits. We visited seven families that day 
Elizabeth Newport and Ann W. Longstreth | and seven a although it stormed hard 
attended the Preparative Meeting of Strouds-|all day. To-day E. has been very poorly, 
burg, which is composed of about fifteen fami- | indeed the exercise of her mind is so great 
lies and is a branch of Richland Monthly | that her physical powers seem scarcely able at 
Meeting. They then came to Quakertown, | times tosupport her. Those sitting quietly at 
where John met them with his own convey- | home can form no idea of the exercise of her 
ance. Darby Monthly Meeting not occurring | mind and the travail of spirit it requires for 
till the 24th of the month, he was not able | this family visiting. Isaac Parry staid with 
sooner to obtain a minute to accompany them. | us till this morning, and I can say he has 
On the 26th they attended the Preparative | been as a near and dear father to usall. He 
Meeting at Quakertown, when the prospect of | told us he was very unexpectedly united in this 
visiting families was fully united with by both | work. He watches over E. as a parent over 
men’s and women’s meetings. J. H. A. says} child, encouraging her ‘ to reveal the whole 
“there appears to be a great openness to re-| counsel of God without the fear of man.’ 
ceive us and E. seems in good spirits. I was|And I have no doubt he would often have 
never more sensible of my many weaknesses, | marvelled if he had not been a firm believer 
and often marvel that my mind should have | in the all-sufficiency of the Power which un- 
been impressed with a sense of this duty | folds and reveals the states of the people to 
which I believe is required at my hands. Per- | Elizabeth’s mind. 
haps it is for my own good, not that I expect| I think there is a good degree of openness 
to be able to render much assistance to.” to receive the gospel-word, though in some 
In thirteen days they visited sixty-seven fami- 
lies and attended the meetings which came in 
course. On Second-day, the 7th of Twelfth 
month, they returned home. It would seem 
Hd the following note written to the wife of 
. H. Andrews, that E. Newport had not been 
certain of the favor of having a companion 
who was abilitated to enter into near feeling 
with her exercised and sometimes deeply tried 
mind. The “good spirits” which J. H. A. 
alluded to can therefore be readily under- 






























laces the hearts of the people seem closed. 
t evening we had a great meeting at a 
friend’s house ; it commenced at 8 o’clock and 
continued till after 10 o’clock ; after a remark- 
able address to the young people they were all 
requested to withdraw; then the parents 
were impressively addressed. It was a very 
precious time to us all. Isaac said E. was 
rightly led. I can say with all sincerity that 
no one can travel with E. Newport without 
admiring the power which clothes her mind 
and enables her to declare without fear that 
which is adapted to the states and conditions 
of the people. We visited to-day a family 
which was large, several sons and a number 
of daughters. E. was led to address a state 
present in a remarkable manner, and por- 
trayed the exercises of mind through which 
he was passing. He appeared deeply im- 
pressed ; sat still a few moments after the 
meeting broke up, and then arose and went 
out without speaking to any one, but when we 
got into the carriage he came and took each 
of us by the hand. I think he will not soon 
forget the testimony.” 
(To be continued.) 


THe merciful regard of our Heavenly 
Father is still to his children in all their deep 
probations, for their encouragement and per- 
severance. May all such prize their mercies, 
received in such a manner, as to be animated 
with diligence and humble confidence to press 
forward towards the mark, having their eye 
single—Samuel Fothergill. 


M. Andrews. My Dear Friend :—I feel that 
I want to tell thee that the company of thy 
dear husband is truly grateful, though an un- 
expected favor. I really feel as if there was 
cause rather ‘“‘to thank God and take fresh 
courage,” than to allow discouragments to 
enter, although the trial of leaving home is 
one that I think no one can understand who 
has not been similarly tried. I hope thy mind 
will be sustained in patience and faith under 
this separation this winter, and thou wilt have 
a share of the spoil! In much sisterly feel- 
ing, thine affectionately, 
E. Newport. 
Horsham Monthly Meeting occured on the 
30th of Twelfth month, and our friends were 
in attendance. In the evening they visited 
the family of Demas Worrell, (a minister). 
E. had much excellent service, to the satisfac- 
tion of all. On Fifth-day morning the 
visited an elderly friend who dressed aucnile 
ingly plain. E. wasso close and searching in 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHEBE W. MARTIN. 
“Blessed are the meek ’-~= 


This !gnguage arose when calling into re- 
membrance the virtues of our beloved friend, 
Phebe W. Martin, who lately passed away 
after a few days illness; she was a member 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting, aud an elder 
for several years. Mild in her disposition, 
paw in her manner, she ever exerted a 

indly influence in the promotion of love and 
— among Friends. She was careful in 

er conduct and conversation, exhibiting in 
her daily walks of life, a qualification for the 
service to which she was appointed. 

She was an invalid the latter part of her 
life, and often a g:eat sufferer much of the 
time, being confined to her home—where her 
Christian character shown most brightly— 
for there the blessed influence of the Gospel 
Spirit was to be felt, purifying her thoughts, 
and convincing the mind that in her watch- 
fulness over self, she was kept near to her 
Heavenly Father. 

When free from suffering she enjoyed the 
society and conversation of friends; her lov- 
ing spirit entered freely into their concerns, 
sympathizing with them in their sorrows, and 
encouraging them in their efforts for good. 
Being of an humble and lowly spirit, she 
apprehended that she was of little use iv the 
world, and often wendered why her life was 
prolonged, and yet amid her infirmities she 
was the stay of the household, the one to 
whom each member of her family looked for 
counsel and advice. She was always desirous 
of attending Friends’ meetings for public 
worship, but being unable to walk, she was 
frequently carried to the carriage and then 
taken to the meeting, where her serious, sweet 
and placid countenance gave evidence of the 
love that was in her heart. She was ona 
visit to her sister when taken ill, and was 
early impressed with a sense that she would 
not recover. Before tie close, and being fully 
sensible of her situation, she desired her love 
to be given to all her friends as though 
individually named. Notwithstanding her 
great prostration of body, she gave suitable 
directions as to her burial, and maintained a 
calm and quiet manner unio the end. She 
has left behind her the example of a patient 
and enduring spirit, and the memory of a 
kind and sympathetic heart. 

Phila., 10th mo., 1873. 8. J.5S. 





By two wings a man is lifted up from 
things earthly; namely, by simplicity and 
purity. Simplicity doth tend toward God; 
pey doth apprehend and (as it were) taste 

im.— Thomas A’ Kempis, 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM SYBILLA 
GRIEST. 
Oroz Acency, Eighth mo. 9th, 1873. 

For some time past I have thought it was 
time that information was sent to the Indian 
Aid Association of the anticipated wants of 
this tribe for the approaching winter. I have 
examined the contents of the boxes and find 
it will require 24 suits in addition to the 30 
that are here, to furnish a comfortable outfit 
to each of the school-boys, the number I now 
have on the roll, being not much over half 
the boys in the tribe, but it is more than 
likely the school will increase when the 
weather gets cooler. If you are willing to 
supply all with clothing, it will be thankfally 
received. 

I have reason to believe that the clothing 
I have distributed has been of great advan- 
tage, and there bas been no instance of its 
being traded off that. I know of, for I have 
watched them closely. 

I found a number of flannel skirts, but not 
enough winter dresses; 18 sacke affd skirts 
for grown girls, aleo an uscut piece of the 
same material, which, if possible, I would 
gladly cut and fit for the women and girls to 
make, but not having any assistance, except 
a young girl in the kitchea, teaching and 
attending to the wants of the sick, occupies 
my time too closely to undertake it, though 
I have cut some for the girls to sew after the 
morning session. There are only 32 girl 
enrolled, not half the number in the tribe. 
I have given dresses to them oaly, excepting 
children too young to attend school: The 
number of school-yirls may increase after a 
while. I thi k it more satisfactory to have 
them dressed as nearly alike as regards com- 
fort as possible. I have been sorry to have 
no summer clothing for several large boys, 
who have proven themselves worthy by their 
regular attendance, diligence and good behav- 
ior. My school bas been much more satis- 
factory of late, attendance much betier, the 
children all very much pleased with their 
suits and more encouraged to come to school. 

What is your opinion about furnishin 
hats and caps? there are only 3ix here an 
the children are very anxious to have them, 
and say they will not tie handkerchiefs round 
their heads if we will give them hats. Stock- 
ings, under garments and towels are also much 
needed. It seems, frcm the tone of this letter, 
that our wants are many, but the Commis- 
sioner suggested that we should speak freely 
in relation to the necessities and wants of the 
tribe, and then Friends would act according 
to their judgment. 

Many times we have reason to fecl encour- 
aged, and things move on nicely and pleas- 
antly. Then again that feeling is counter- 
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acted by an opposing current, which requires 
a degree of patience to control. 

I took a general round this evening and 
visited each of the wigwams in the village, 
and found, with few exceptions, the people 
were all well. We hope to hear from you 
soon, and that you will express your opinions 
freely with regard to clothing, Wc. 

We are all well, and I trust through the 
goodness of our Heavenly Father we will 
continue to be thus favored. 

3. G. 


S. 


—— -—+ wee .— 
From Economy of Human Life. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

When thou considerest thy wants, when 
thou beholdest thy imperfections, acknowledge 
His goodness; O son of humanity ! who hon- | 

‘ orei thee with reason, endued thee with 
speech, and placed thee in society, to receive 
and confer reciprocal helps and mutual obli- 
gations. 

Thy food, thy clothing, thy convenience of 
habitation thy protection from the injuries, 
thy enjoyments of the comforts and pleasures 
of life; ail these thou owest to the assistance 
of others, and couldst not enjoy but in the | 
bands of society. . 

It is thy duty therefore to be a friend to | 
mankind, as it is thy interest that man should 
be friendly to thee. 

As the rose breatheth sweetness from its 
own nature, so the heart of a benevolent man 
produceth good works. 

He enjoyeth the ease and tranquility of his 
own breast, and rejoiceth in the happiness 
and prosperity of his ceighbor. 

He openeth not his ear unto slander: the 
faults and the failings of men give a pain to 
his heart. 

His desire is to do good, and he searcheth 
out the occasions thereof; in removing the 
oppressions of another he relieveth himself. 

From the largeness of his mind, he com- 
prehendeth in his wishes the happiuess of all 
men ; and, from the generosity uf his heart, 
he endeavoreth to promote it. 

Rosert Dopstey. 


———_..49—-__.. 
For Friends’ latelligencer. 


LONGFELLOW'S “ AFTERMATH.” 

As the longer evenings come, and families 
gather round the fireside again, we believe 
this last beautiful gift of Professor Longfel- 
low to the English-reading world will be 
warmly welcomed. He explains the curious 
title he has chosen by these modest lines: 

When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, ° 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 

With the falling of the snow, 

With the cawing of the crow, 

Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 


Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 
Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds * 
In the silence and the gloom. 


As this amiable poet approaches old age 
his muse grows more and more thoughtful, 
without losing the grace and beauty which 
have ever distinguished him. 

“A pleasant and winsome tale” is the 
sweet story of Elizabeth Haddon and John 
Estaugh, related by the Theologian. This 
quaint and simple story of the early days, 
comes to us clothed in the graceful verse 
made familiar in one of the author's earlier 
poems, “ Evangeline.’ The snowy winter 
night, the quiet colloquy of servant-maid and 
mistress concerning the duties and pleasures 
of hospitality, and the unexpected coming of 
the young minister, John Estaugh, to the 
pleasant fireside of Elizabeth Haddon, with 
the social evening converse following, make 
a series of pictures of simple truth and 
beauty. 


“Then came the hour of sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
* nightly rehearsal 
Of the great Silent Assembly, the Meeting of Shad- 
ows, where no man 
Speaketh, but all are still and the peace and rest 
are unbroken !— 


Silently over that house the blessings of 
slumber descended. In the morning the 
guest takes his departure, promising to re- 
turn in the spring time. 
At length the winter passes away, and 
“Then it came to pass, one pleasant morning, that 
slowly 

Up the road came a cavalcade, as of pilgrims, 

Men and women, wending their way to the Quar- 
terly Meeting 

In the neighboring town; and with them came rid- 
ing John Estaugh. 

At Elizabeth’s door they stopped to rest, and alight- 
ing, 

Tasted the currant wine, and the bread of rye, and 
the honey 

Brought from the-hives, that stood by the sunny 
wall of the garden ; 

Then remounted their horses, refreshed, and con- 
tinued their journey.” 


The story of the memorable ride, with the 
simple and candid confession of Elizabeth, 
are delicately told : 


‘- And John Estaugh made answer, surprised by the 
words she had spoken, 

‘Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy ways, thy 
meekness of spirit, 

Pleasant thy frankness of speech, and thy soul’s 
immaculate whiteness, 

Love without dissimulation, a holy and inward 
adorning. 

But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to di- 
rect me. 

When the Lord’s work is done, and the toil and la- 
bor completed 
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fe hath appointed to me, I will gather into the 
stillness 


Of my own heart awhile, and listen and wait for 
his guidance.’ ” 

Elizabeth gives her untroubled and cheer- 
ful response, 

“And they rode onward in silence, and entered the 
town with the others.” 

‘Then over the sea departs John Estaugh 
with his precious secret, to return again after 
a time of thoughtful waiting, to claim the 
offered gift. 

“And on the First-day that followed, he rose in the 
Silent Assembly, 


Holding in his strong hand a hand that trembled a 
little, 


Promising to be kind, and true, and faithful in all 
things. 


Such = ee marriage-rites of John and Elizabeth 
Nstauch.” 

Phila., 10th mo., 1873. S. R. 

Fairu tn Man.—People have generally 
three epochs in their confidence in man. In 
the first they believe him to be everything 
that is good, and they are lavish with their 
friendship and confidence. In the next, they 
have had experience, which has smitten down 
that confidence, and they then have to be 
careful not to mistrust every one, and to put 
the worst construction upon everything. 
Later in life, they learn that the greater 
number of men have much more good in 
them than bad, and that even where there 
is cause to blame, there is more reason to 


+ em 


pity than to condemn; and then 4 spirit of 


confiderce again awakens within them. 

Tais earnest warning from our friend, Dr. 
Michener, may be timely, though we think 
him rather severe in his judgment. We 
trust “a word to the wise may be sufficient.” 
In the exercise of simple and generous hospi- 
tality, it is well to guard against any tenden- 
cy to ostentation and undue expense, which 
may react against the good work it is intend- 
ed to promote.—Enbs. 

Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

The morning mail brought me your last 
issue, in which I regret to find a notice that 
the First-day School Association will meet at 
Kennett Square on the 18th of the ensuing 
month. The query has often arisen in my 
mind, 

WHEREUNTO WILL IT LEAD? . 

If I know myself, I am a decided friend to 
the intellectual, moral, and religious educa- 
tion and training of children, without regard 
to age. I do not entertain a doubt that First- 
day Schools are capable of contributing 
largely to this important end. But it has 
Jong been painful to me to observe the enor- 





mous amount of machinery which has been 


devised and put in motion for the working of 


the schools in our Society, as well as in all 


others. 


While I would not impugn the motives of 
others, or wish to retard any good work, and 
while I greatly admire the industry, the zeal, 
the perseverance, with which so many labor 
in the concern, I heartily regret that so much 
time, so much effort, so much money should 
be expended in running the ou/side machin- 
ery, which, in my humble opinion, might be 
much more profitably employed in the less 
pretensious labors within the school room. 
Hence the inquiry recurs, - 

WHEREUNTO WILL IT LEAD? 


The First-day School of Friends, the Sabbath 
School of others, has becqgme a world-wide, 
popular movement. Even in our Religious | 
Society, which makes a high profession of 
simplicity, moderation and quiet order, a her- 
culean effort is being made—successfully, too 
—to popularize those schools, by the estab- 
lishment of an organization over the whole 
length and breadth of the land. An organi- 
zation which, if it has not already done so, 
it may be feared will soon aspire to dictate 
to and control both the principles and the 
resources of the Society from which it origi- 
nated. The blessed Jesus did not so herald 
the Gospel of Christ. 

The working of the machine does not prove 
more satisfactory than its inception. Human 
nature is human nature wherever found. 
The same principle of emulation, the same 
desire to excel, actuates the advocates for 
First-day Schools as it does other classes. 
Those who reside in the respective neighbor- 
hoods where “Conferences” are held, vie 
with each other who can bring-together she 
largest assemblage of people—who-can*make 
the most ample provision for the festive 
board—and may I not add, who can publish 
to the world the evidence of greatest zeal in 
the cause, and the largest hospitality ; though 
it may sometimes be to the neglect of imperi- 
ous home duties, and at a cost not warranted by 
affluence. 

It would be easy to corroborate these views 
by a statement of facts, but a word to the 
wise ought to be sufficient. 

Such have been my sentiments from the 
beginning, and I know them to be the senti- 
ments of very many valued, and deeply con- 
cerned Friends, who have felt themselves re- 
strained from active participation in First- 
day Schools, for the reasons which I have 
mentioned. To this class belong a number of 
the small! band of First-day Schoolmen in the 
village of Kennett Square, where strenuous 
effarts are being made to feed, if not to feast, 
some eight hundred or a thousand persons 
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who are expected to attend the proposed 
meeting of conference. 
“Let your moderation appear unto all 
men.” 
With due respect, 
E. MICHENER. 
Toughkenamon, 26th of Ninth mo., 1873. 





DAILY WORK. 


In the name of God advancing, 
Sow thy seed at morning light; 

Cheerily the furrows turning, 
Labor on with all thy might, 

Look not tothe far-off future, 


¢ Do the work which nearest lies; 


Sow thou must before thou reapest, 
Rest at last is labor’s prize. 


Standing siill is dangerous ever, 
Toil is meant for Christians now ; 
Let there be. when evening cometh, 
Honest sweat upon thy brow; 
And the master shxll come smiling, 
At the setting of the sun, 
Saying, as he pays thy wages 
“Good and faithful one, well done!” 
—From the German. 
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Note.— We would say to our contributors 
that avy matter must be sent by noon on 
Fourth-day of each weck, if it is expected to 
appear in the next number. 


——- ers 


MARRIED. 

JOHNSON—COOPER.—On Fourth-day, the Ist 
of Tenth month, 1873, under the care of Haddon- 
field Monthly Meeting, George K. Johnson, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, to Sallie K. Cooper, of Camden, N. J. 

BUCKMAN—TAGG.—On Fifth-day, the 2nd of 
Tenth month, 1873, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street), James Buck- 
man to Ann C. Tagg, both of Philadelphia. 


— ——<49>— —-——___ 


DIED. 

THORNE.—On the 30th of Eighth month, 1873, 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, of consumption, 
Ophelia C., wife of William H. Thorne, of Yonkers, 
and only daughter of {seac Carpenter, of New York, 
in the 4(th year of her age. Though surrounded 
with everything to make life desirable, she was wil- 
ling to resign all. She looked forward to her ap- 
proaching change with the eye of Faith, and recently 
remarked in a letter to a beloved aunt, “I leave 
much to make me very happy, but am I not reward- 
ed tenfold if I obtain that ‘future life and blessed 
immortality through Christ’ for my inheritance, 
which is beautifully illustrated in the Bible? Iam 
firm in the belief that my Heaven'y Father wiii not 
forsake me. I love Him and feel that He loves me. 
Many times has it been made manifest to me of bis 
ever watchful and tender care over me, while in 
this distant land.” ; 


Her remains were brought to New York for inter- 
ment. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOTES OF A VISIT TO THE INDIAN RESER 
VATION, UNDER THE CARE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 491.) 


On the 23d of the Sixth ‘month, accompa- 
nied by A. L. Green and wife, we left the 
Agency of the lowas for the Agency of the 
Otoes, one hundred miles distant by the 
route of travel. Agent Lightfoot conveyed 
us in wagons 15 miles in a southwesterly di- 
rection, over the beautiful prairies, to Hia- 
watha, capital of Brown County, Kansas, 
On the route we saw large herds of cattle 
grazing on the prairie grass, tended by boys. 
on horseback, and we can say truly that, 
since we came into this prairie country, we 
have seen cattle grazing on a thousand hills, 
A considerable portion of the land in places 
was in spring wheat, barley and corn, with 
some winter wheat. The latter was poor, 
mostly winter killed, while the otuer crops 
appeared luxuriant. The land is evidently . 
too rich for spring wheat and barley under 
favorable circumstances, for those crops were 
badly lodged, so as never to rise. The people 
of Brown County claim that they have the 
best land in the State; the soil is nearly 
black. Though this may be so, I failed to 
see oats, and shade, fruit, and other trees 
growing as vigorously as at the east. 

We took the cars at one o'clock for Marys- 
ville, capital of Marshall County, Kansas, 
seventy miles west, where we arrived in about 
four hours; were shown, on the way, one of 
the station houses where emigrants to the far 
west stopped to rest before railroad times. 
It is a small one-story building, and looks 
lonely now. When we arrived at Marysville, 
Jesse W. Griest, Agent, aud Barnes, 
with their teams, met us and conveyed us to 
the Agency of the Oioes, 15 miles northward, 
where we arrived about dark and were very 
kindly received. 

The reservation of the Otoes is about 100 
miles west of the Missouri River, and is in 
both Kansas and Nebraska; the greater part. 
in the latter State. It is twenty-five miles 
long east and west, by ten broad north and 
south, and contains 160,000 acres. Owing to- 
the unsettlement of the tribe, in consequence 
of a part of them desiring to move to the In- 
dian Territory, but little progress has heen 
made in their improvement, and they still 
cling to their old habits of hunting and the 
chase, partly for a subsistence. They have: 
consented, and a law has been passed to sell 
half their reservation, or 80,000 acres off of 
the west end. Agent Griest thought this 
would bring four or five dollars an acre, or 
from three hundred to four hundred thousand 
dollars. A sum more than sufficient, whem 
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available, to build every family a comfort- 
able house, buy farming utensile, grain, seed, 
stock, &c., and provide everything needful, 
until they get well initiated in farming. 
This will leave them 80,000 acres of as rich 
land, perhaps, and as beautifully rolling as 
the sun ever shone on ; capable of sustaining 
many thousand head of cattle and sheep in 
its present state. The Big Blue River, which 
empties into the Kansas, runs from north to 
south across the middle of it, with lateral 
branches extending on either side for water. 
The river is stored with excellent fish, one of 
which, a “ buffalo,” was served up on our ar- 
rival, and was caught in the new net sent out 
by Friends. We were informed that there 
are several good mill sites on the river for 
water power. They have lime stone and 
building stone in auninaiin and very easy 


‘of access, and the river and tributaries are 


skirted with timber. The land is all tillable, 
except the river and bottoms of narrow ra- 
vines ; these excepted will leave them more 
than 70,000 acres of the very richest farm 
land. These are the dormant resources of 
these Indians, which it is designed in time to 
bring out foe their benefit. Agent Griest 
informed*us that arrangements have been 
made, in council with these Indians, and per- 
mission has been asked and obtained from 
the authorities at Washington, to allow five 
chiefs together with interpreter and Agent, 
in order to complete the arransements fur the 
sale of their land, and it is the Agent's inten- 
tion to go to Washington with them as soon 
as possible. 

One winter will pass at least, and perhaps 
a year before the proceeds of such sales, if 
effected, can be made available for the relief 
of the tribe. In the mean time they will 
suffer greatly with cold for the want of suit- 
able clothing through the inclement weather 
of the ensuing winter, unless relieved again 
by Friends, and it is greatly desired that they 
give once more of their abundance for the 
relief of these, their suffering fellow creatures. 

On the 2 1th, a part of the Committee, with 
Agent Griest and the former Agent, A. L. 
Green, set off on a tour of observation. The 
first place visited was their burial ground. 
Some of the graves were covered with boxes 
made of rough boards, and the spaces between 
were grown over with briers and weeds, like 
many country burial grounds among white 
people. Near by were several coffins among 
the branches of a tree. The blacksmith, paid 
by Government, we found working as they 
usually do. The steam saw mill was stand- 
ing in a low place, and ina working condition 
when not too wet, as the water in a Jate rain 
had ponded in it ; the shed covering it was ina 
dilapidated condition, and the grain mill ad- 
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joining not used ; both need repairing. Farm 
implements not well sheltered to preserve 
them, and the trucks for drawing loge rotting 
for want of use, or shelter. We went by the 
farm of Barnes, a white man, who, with the 
Agent, met us at Marysville. He had mar- 
ried a woman part Indian. They have seve- 
ral children and a farm of 200 acres, 70 of it 
in corn in a very thrifty condition. As he 
has identified himself with the tribe, the land 
costs him only what labor it requires to break 
and fence it. After being broken once it is 
very mellow and easy of tillage. We stopped 
at a field of corn and potatoes, cultivated en- 
tirely by the Indians. They were working it. 
with their ponies, The crops were very 
thrifty and clean. We rode many miles over 
the prairies, with the needle-grass (somewhat 
similar to oats when in head, but finer, and. 
the lower end of the seed sharp, like a needle 
—hence the name) waving here as elsewhere 
sbove all others. The compass plant, too, 
with the edges of the leaves pointing north and 
south, was abundant, and also the wild sun- 
flower. 


The tribe numbers in all, 450 persons, 
and has 500 ponies but no cows. Conse- 
quently, to supply themselves with meat, they 
resort to the chase. The buffalo will soon be 
out of their reach, and they will therefore be 
compel'ed before long to till the soil and keep 
cattle—-bring out their own dormant resources, 
or do worse, atarve, for the times of their 
annuities from Government will expire before 
many years. They often reminded me, when 
seeing them ride over the prairies, of the pic- 
tures and descriptions we have of the Bedouins 
riding over the deserts of Asia. In riding their 
ponies the women seemingly take as much 
delight as the men. There are but few houses 
among them fit to live in through the winter. 
A few new ones had been raised and partly 
enclosed and then left, owing to their unset- 
tlement. ‘They have 22 wigwams made with 
crotched posts, stakes and poles, two stories, 
or with two lengths of poles (but no windows) 
Jaid closely together, circular in form, about 
30 feet in diameter inside, 20 feet high to the 
top, and covered with prairie sod, with an 
opening in the centre of the top for the smoke 
to escape. In the middle of the earth floor 
(which is kept clean) they make their fires 
and do their cookffig. They have an entrance 
on the southeast-side about ten feet long to 
reach the wigwam, high and large enough to 
admit one person at a time, but so that two 
can pags, and covered with so: also. At the 
end of this entrance they have an arbor, made 
of crotched posts set in the ground, stakes and 
poles, and covered with boughs of trees with 
the leaves on for shade, under which they sit 


in the heat of the day and enjoy their ease in. 
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the refreshing breezes. They select an ele-| when the Bishop was here some things were 
vated situation for the wigwam where the| wrongly interpreted, and we misunderstood 
south winds (which prevail here in summer) | each other. wish Mr. Williamson to see 
can reach them. Around on the inside of | that the interpretation is correct. 

these wigwams they erect their bunks for 
sleeping, about two feet high, so that 20 or30} (To the Commissioner) —My Friend :—I 





persons can be accommodated in each. am glad to hear wat you have said; but I 
The bedding we saw was mostly buffalo | do not think we can do all this that we ought 
robes considerably worn. to do at once. I see to-day the. way the 


They have also ten bark houses, made of | white peuple work, and the way we have 
posts, stakes and poles, nearly square, and | done in the past, and I think the way of the 
covered with the bark of trees instead of sods, | white’s the best.. Our Indian ways are such, 
with openings on opposite sides for doors, to| that for my part, I do uot see how we can 
pass in or through, and on the other two} Jive as we have done, longer. Now weare - 
sides they have their bunks for sleeping. | trying to plant, but some years it does not 
Like the wigwams, they have the fire in the| rain. When it does rain we are thankful to 
middle on the ground, with av opening at the| Goi, and our crops grow. You see these 
middle of the top for the escape of smoke. | young men here; they can plough, and make 
They sometimes erect bunks or beds for reclin-| hay. We remember what our Great Father 
ing under awnings stretched a few feet over-|told us in Washington—to tell our men to’ 
head; on these they enjoy the refreshing | plough and work, and that if they would do 
breezes. The bark houses were very similar | so, the money paid to white people for labor 
in construction in all the tribes visited. For | would be paid to Indians. The young men 
cradles to rock their young in they use ham- | here are able, I think, to do all the common 
mocks made of coarse strong linen, about four | work—plough, make hay, build houses, &c., 
feet long and two or three feet wide, the cor- | but I do not think the agent employs quite so 
ners made fast to awning posts. Into this| many Indians as he might. There are In- 
hammock the squaw places her pappoose,|dians now who could fill nearly all these 
which she swings instead of rocks, the motion | places. I know that those who put on pan- 
being easier to both mother and child. I saw | taloons, cut their hair, and work, blister their 
one so placed with a young pup in his arms | hands, but the whites do the same thing, and 
(thus teaching him early to respect the young | we can do it too. The white men alone are 
cur), the mother swinging both—all parties | not able to herd the cattle. Indians are used 
seemingly satisfied. The young are often | to driving cattle on horseback, and they can 
fastened with their back to a board to make | do the herding well. Our people are very 
them grow straight, it is said. different from the hostile Indians west of us. 

We were informed by A. L. Green that | We do not want to go on the war-path. We 
when cold weather approaches, the Indians | are raising ponies and selling them for wag- 
abandon these wigwams and bark houses and | ons, &c. Here are two stores and two mis- 
erect tents near the bottom of ravines, partly | sions, and we wish our young men to do all 
under ground, for the winter, in order to es-| the missionaries and traders wish to have 
cape the cold winds and be nearer fuel. done, and then we shall prosper. These men 

.P. | here grew up on the praries, and got their 

Salem, N. J., Ninth mo. 27th, 1873. living by traveling about. The Great Fath- 

ee a: erence er wished us to settle down and go to work, 

Our friend, G.S. T., has sent us an ac.|/and we have done it. The Great Father 
count of a talk had by Commissioner Smith | promised to help us. I do not think he has 
with the Yankton Indians, taken from the | helped us as much as he might have done. 
“Yankton Press.” Although interesting, it We have young men here learning all these 


, a trades. They do not feel able yet to take 
1s too extended as a whole for our paper; | charge of the work, but will be able .o do so 


we therefore select, as perhaps of greatest in-| soon. When I was at Washington the last 
terest to our readers, the remarks of the | time, I told the Great Father we could not 
chiefs “Medicine Cow” and “Old Strike” | come to see him every day, but often we wish 
: : . , to say something to him; there is some diffi- 

{the head chief), which express pacific feel- salie, or the employers do not suit us. And 
ings toward the Government : he told us that when things did not go right, 
Mepicine Cow—My Friend:—I wish to| we should let him know, and he would see 
say this morning that when a man has much | what could be done. I wish you to remem- 
‘to say, he will forget much, and I would like | ber this, and am glad you are having what I 
‘to have friends here suggest to me what I | say put in writing. I suppose the collection 
may forget. The last time I had a talk 'of money for the Indians which the Great 
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Father makes, must be a very serious matter» 
and must occasion great labor. I consider 
that our nation has always been faithful and 
true to the Government in times of war and 
of peace, and that the Great Father is under 
special obligation to us on that account. Do 
not think we are particularly proud of this. 
I do not speak of it for this reason. Never- 
theless, it is true, and I think that the Great 
Father should be particularly faithful to us 
in supplying our wants. You have mentioned 
many of our advantages. The Great Father 
has not provided all these for us. Of all 
that we have here, he has given us only eight 
wagons and twenty-five harnesses. There are 
eight bands of men here, and when we want 
to work we have so few implements we al- 
most fight over who shall use them. I see 
how the white people get a living. On the 
prairies, far from wood or water, they set- 
tle, and dig wells, and haul wood, and fix 
themselves up. I wonder if you think we 
could go out on the prairies and do as they 
do with only our hands. I say this because 
the agent has been having the prairie s.ur- 
veyed, and I wonder if you expect us to go 
out there and settle without implements. 
The Great Father has sent food ‘here for the 
Indians; that is well. Now, what arrange- 
ment does he make about the white people of 
the agency? Does he expect them to live 
from these provisions? If so, very well. At 
other agencies the Indiaus get larger rations ; 
but I have told our young men to say noth- 
ing about it. Sometimes we feel bad—jealous 
of the hostile Indians because they get more 
than we do, but I advise them to keep quiet, 
and say that perhaps in the end the Great 
Father will do better for us than for them. 
When a man comes here he does not inquire 
of one man alone about us, but from many ; 
from the ageat, missioraries and others. If 
you do this you will get at the truth. One 
thing puts us in a little danger. Other 
tribes are coming here to visit us, and there 
is danger that some of our young men will be 
drawn away by them into war parties. 
When Indians go to Washington and sign 
treaties there with the Great Father, before 
God, I consider those treaties binding, and 
have great respect for them. And I under- 
stand that when the Great Father makes 
promises, he is bound to keep his promises 
also. When the treaty was made, I under- 
stand that it was promised that we should 
have this reserve for at least fifty years. If 
you hear any one speaking of removing us 
elsewhere, do not listen to them. I know 
railroads are running across the country. 
Some run entirely across the country—some 
ey a little way. I speak of this, because 
at Sioux City they are starting a road which 





points this way. I think transportation this 
way should be made by the river. - If I was 
alone I should not care about it, but other 
Indians may make trouble if railroads are 
run through this country- I have listened to 
what you have said about the way white peo- 
pledo work. We have tried it. Our hands are 
tender, and we have blistered them, but we 
shall continue to work nevertheless. It takes 
about $10,000 of treaty money to run the 
agency here; but I do not understand that 
the agency was to be run out of the money 
paid for our land. I think all the money 
paid for land should be used for agricultural 
purposes, tools, &c. I know I feel very 
much as a nursing child, and feel toward the 
Government as the child feels towards the 
mother. I know I cannot get along without 
the help of the Government yet, and I have 
confidence that the Government will continue 
to help us abundantly. 





Op Srrike—( The Head Chief )—I heard 
last winter that you were coming. I see you 
here to-day, and am glad. There are eight 
bands of us here. I want you to use your ef- 
forts to get wagons and oxen for each of 
these bands. We want harnesses also. Then 
our women have all burnt their fingers try- 
ing to cook as white people do with Indian 
utensils. We want stove. The Santees, 
many of them, have stoves. I have heard 
these reports about rations before, but never 
so directly from the Great Father. I have 
trembled before when I have thought about 
it. Now it seems as though the heavens 
were falling over our heads. If the Great 
Father stops providing for us before he helps 
us to help ourselves better, he might as well 
exterminate us at once. But one thing he 
can do to help us to he!p ourselves; he can 
distribute cows among us, and farming imple- 
ments. One thing more you cando. The 
storms came last winter and killed many of 
our ponies, If you could send us better hor- 
ses, 80 that we could raise horses of a better 
stock, it would help us to get a living. Since 
the storm we have been frightesed, and we 
all want hay for our ponies, but the question 
is how to get it. We try to borrow scythes, 
but there are not enough for all of us. ,If 
the Great Father would send us a few mowing 
machines, we could easi!y put up hay enough 
for our stock. All these young men chat you see 
want to live in houses, but they hardly know 
how to build them. They start out and cut 
trees in the woods, but cannot get them 
hauled. If some way could be provided for 
the hauling of the logs, it would be of great 
advantage to us. And when you send things 
to help us, we would like to have them is- 
sued to individuals, and not kept stored up 
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for the band. I know we ask for a great 
many things, but one other thing our young 
men atk for continually—that is, guns. 
There are a great many rabbits in the tim- 
ber, and we want guns to huntthem. The 
Great Father may be afraid we shall rot use 
them for good purposes, but we want them 
only for hunting. If you cannot give them 
to us, we will not complain. We look upon 
you as aman of great influence and power, 
and come to you'with great faith, that all 
you promise will be fulfilled. I do not speak 
at random. Other men have been here, say- 
ing they were great men, and have promised 
great things, and we have never heard from 
them again. We believe that all ycu prom- 
ised will be accomplished. 


——__-~0e—- —____ 


THE LIMITS OF &CIENCE. 


Scientific men sometimes forget that the 
discovery of Jaw is not an adequate solution 
of the problem of causes. 

When all the motions of the heavenly bodies 
have been reduced to the dominion of gravi- 
tation, gravitation itself still remains an in- 
soluble problem. Why it is that matter at- 
tracts matter, we do not know—perhaps nev- 
er shall know. Science can throw much light 
upon the laws that preside over the develop- 
ment of life; but what life is, and what its 
ultimate cause, we are utterly unable to say. 
The mind of man, which can track the course 
of the comet, and measure the velocity of 
light, has hitherto proved incapable cf ex- 
plaining the existence of the minutest insect, 
or the growth of the most humble plant. 

In grouping phenomena, in ascertaining 
their sequences and their analogies, its achieve- 
ments have been marvellous. In discovering 
ultimate causes, it has absolutely failed. 

An impenetrable mystery lies at the root 
of every existing thing. The first principle, 
the dynamic force, the vivifying power, the 
efficient causes of those successions which we 
term natural lawe, eiude the utmost efforts of 
our research. The scalpel of the anatomist 
and the analysis of the chemist are here at 
fault. The microscope, which reveals the 
traces of all-pervading, all-ordaining intelli- 
gence in the minutest globule, supplies no 
solution of the problem. We know nothing 
or next to nothing of the relations of mind to 
matter, either in our own persons or in the 
world around us. And to suppose that the 
professor of natural science eliminates the 
conception of a first cause from creation, by 
supplying natural explanations, is completely 
to ignore the sphere and limits to which it is 
confined.— Lecky’s History of Rationalism. 





WE can hardly learn tenderness except by 
suffering. 





THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
BY ELIZABETH W. DENNISON. 


The Lord doth know, the Lord doth see 
How willingly, how joyfully 

I would within His vineyard stay 

And bear the burden of the day. 

But yet he bids me stand apart, 

With folded hands, and longing heart. 


I see at morn the happy throng 

Pass by my door, with laugh and song ; 
They are so glad, they are so gay, 

So ready for the busy day ; 

And when at eve they homeward go, 
Sometimes with weary steps and slow, 
But laden with the sweet new wine, 
And purple clusters of the vine, 

And precious sheaves of golaen grain 
To recompense their toil and pain— 
But, that the Lord doth choose for me 

7 fain within their ranks would be. 
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Liner, suggested as a companion piece to “ The 
Eleventh Hour.” 


In His broad fields “to harvest white,” 
So needing work from morn ’till night, 
No willing servant idly stands 
“ With longing heart and folded hands,” 
Unless the Lord who looks within, 
Knows that He needs such discipline. 

*- Some strong temptation, secret fault, 
May sore beset, and oft assault, 
Until at last unconsciously, 
The springs of life may poisoned be, 
And all unfit for service then 
The vessel must be cleansed again. 


Sometimes a work tbat’s well begun, 
And rightly called for, has been done, 
When all at once, the way may close, 
For reasons which He only knows, 
Who calls to sweet service then 
Unhonored and unknown of men, 
And oft, when we may idle seem, 

To other eyes they little dream 

What heavy burdens on us press, 

In love permitted, none the less, 

To burn out every thought impure, 
And help us “ to the end endure,” 
While doing thus the Master's will, 
He owns us His disciples still. 


Some call to me may be so clear, 

I cannot doubt whose voice I hear, 
And in my earnest, ardent way, 

The blessed summons to obey, 

I may not bear the least restraint, 
Without impatience or complaint. 
But, others may not ready be 

To move with me in unity. 

My mission, therefore, although right, 
And justly pleasing in His sight, 
Will suffer nothing by delay, 

For added light to clear the way, 
Then in a quiet, loving state, 

I surely can afford to wait, 

Till He shall open other eyes 

And bring us all to harmonize. 

Then “ from His life, will surely shine, 
A wondrous glory into mine,” 

That peaceful, and that heavenly state 
He giveth those who watch and wait. 


A. M. S- ° 


Richmond, Ind. 
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RANKE, BUNSEN, AND FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM IV. 
BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


Everyone who has read Leopold von 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, or his History 
of Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, has 
‘been impressed by his power of critical analy- 
sis as applied both to characters and to 
«causes, acd been charmed with his clear, 
sharp grouping of men and events about 
their proper centres of fact or of principle. 
These rare attributes of the philosopher of 
history appear in the more difficult office of 
the critic of contemporary persons and events, 
which Ranke has assumed in editing the cor- 
respondence of the late King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. of Prussia with his favorite Bun- 
‘sen. The biography of Bunsen had already 
acquainted the world with the privileged 
personal intimacy he had with his crown- 

rince and sovereign for nearly thirty years; 

ut the letters of Frederick Wilhelm unveil 
more fully this close and sacred friendship. 
‘They abound in such epithets as “ My dearest 
Bunsen,”’ “ My ever-faithful Bunsen,” “My 
‘dear, true Bunsen,” “My old friend ;” the 
king greets him “ from a full heart,” “em- 
‘braces him,” lavishes upon him expressions 
-of confidence and of endearment, compliments 
the learning, the sagacity, the style of Bun- 
en’s letters, seeks his counsel, and even in- 
vites his criticism. The publication of this 
correspondence is a beautiful revelation of 
the inner life of one who was far more as a 
man than as a king, but who also here ap- 
pears much more capable as a king than the 
world gave him credit for during his reign ; 
and a love so pure and noble at once crowns 
the man and adorns the crown. 

Only fragments of the king’s letters are 
given for the most part, though upon some 
important questions letters extending over 
several pages are printed in full. But Ranke 
has read through the entire correspondence 
upon both sides, hus digested its contents and 
possessed himself of its spirit; and his com- 
prehensive summaries of the topics and arzu- 
ments of the omitted letters, and of the events 
that called them forth, make the volume far 
more interesting and instructive than would 
be a collection of letters alone. Besides, in 
publishing royal letters of so recent date, it 
‘was necessary to have an eye to their effect 
at home and abroad, and to their bearing 
upon persons and affairs that are still of the 


present. For two years Ranke has had his 
material ready, awaiting the sanction of King 
William for the publication of the manu- 


script; hence what is here given to the public 


may be considered safe; perhaps something 
— even be gained for the practice of Kin 
Will — 


iam toward the Li , as com 
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with the sentiments of his predecessor, who 
rather neatly stigmatized as “a moral chol- 
era” the Liberalism of 1848, which broke 
out so suddenly and proved so contagious. 
Yet, after all, the latest stages of that out- 
break, as developed in the symptoms of So- 
cialism, Internationalism, and Communism, 
have tended to corroborate the diagnosis of 
the late King of Prussia. 


Tne commonly received opinion of Freder- 


ick William IV. is, that he was amiable, 
sincere, and good of heart, devout and truly 
catholic, cultivated and scholarly, the patron 
of letters and art, the earnest supporter of the 
evangelical faith, an unselfish patriot withal ; 
having in view the welfare of his country and 
of his time; yet that, as a king he was weak 
and vacillating, out of his element, havin 

but a “half imsizht”’ into the conditions ~ 
tendencies of modern sosiety, and no manly 
grip upon affairs. But this Bunsen corres- 
pondence, as classified and interpreted by 
Ranke, shows that Frederick William IV. 
had a conscious theory of government—a 
state policy and an international policy—- 
which, as a theory, was comprehensive and 
tar-sighted, though circumstances hindered 
its gradual and safe unfolding, and precipita- 
ted collisions and changes which were attrib- 
uted to the king’s imperfections and mistakes. 


As a man and a gentleman this kipg was 


of the finest mold. Of genial and persuasive 


manners, of refined feelings, delicate and ar- 


tistic tastes, of a quick and comprehensive 


intelligence and a ready wit, he was a model 
of courtlinese, and the worthy head of the 
literary and cultivated society that then 
adorned Berlin. He was skilful in the use of 
the pencil, and one may see in private circles, 
in Berlin, many clever sketches and carica- 
tures which he threw off in moments of leig- 
ure. I have seen, also, many larger pieces 
fron his pencil of considerable merit. He 
was a liberal patron of art, and a staunch 
promoter of learning and science. ‘To him 
we owe the erection of that best-furnished 
school of archzology and of art in all Europe, 
the “New Museum” at Berlin; to him we 
owe the exploration of Egypt, by Lepsius, 
and its rich results in the Denkmiiler and the 
Egyptian Museum ; to him we owe the royal 
edition of the works of Frederick the Great ; 
and to him, also, we owe the leisure and the 
means secured to Humboldt, in his old age, 
of gathering the fruits of his life-long studies, 
in the Kosmos, 

As a Christian, Frederick IV. was firm in 
the Evangelical faith and earnest for the 
support and extension of the Church, but free 
from bigotry for either dogmas or forms. 
As examples of his liberal spirit, Ranke cites 
the King’s publication of the works of Fred- 
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erick the Great, and his daily entertainment 


at his own table of Humboldt, who had noth- | IV 


ing in common with his religious feeling and 
belief, and very little sympathy with his 
political ideas. .One of the finest passages 
of the book is that in which Ranke contrasts 
Humboldt and the King inso many prominent 
characteristics of mind, character and life, and 
yet binds them together through scientific and 
esthetic sympathies (pp. 329-332). The 
King had always in view as his ideal, the 
union of the Protestant Confessions in Prus- 
sia, as concerted by his father, and the unity 
of Christians of all lands for missionary prop- 
agandism and against the mee om of 
Rome. For the first end he ruled, by his 
Cabinet orders of 1852 and 1853, that in the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Council [ Oberkirchen- 
rath] which he himself had constituted, both 
Confessions, the Lutheran and the Reformed 
or Calvinistic, should be equally and impar- 
tially represented, in order that the ministers 
and oe of both these ancient 
churches, which had united to form the 
Evangelical National Church,” might have 
due freedom and protection within the pale 
of that Church, though without prejudice to 
the Union itself. In a word, he sought to 
perfect the visible unity of his Protestant 
subjects, and to prevent the scandal of schism, 
by tolgrating reasouable diversities of confes- 
sional belief within the National Church— 
making this, in the best sense, a “ Broad 
Church.” 

Tne faith of the Evangelical Church the 
King prized as the purest expression of the 
thoughts of the Divine Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion; but he regarded the Church of 
‘Christ as comprised within many faiths and 
many forms :—to his comprehensive, catholic 
‘survey it embraced as genuine members the 
Latin and Greek churches, the Episcopalian- 
ism of England, the independent church or- 
ganizations of the United States, the Luther- 
ans and the Calvinists of the European 
continent, and even the formless Quakers. 
He would limit his fraternal recognition only 
at the point where the living God was no 
‘longer addressed in prayer, and where eter- 
nal salvation was no longer a matter of 
regard. Hatred of creeds or of their follow- 
ers found no place in his heart; but the 
excesses and usurpations of the Papacy, as 
shown for instance in the worship of the Vir- 
gin, excited his-antipathy. Against these 
tendencies he sought to combine the univer- 
sal church, especially in missionary opera- 
‘tions, such as the bishopric at Jerusalem, and 
the evangelization of the Chinese Empire. 
His letters upon such topics exhibit intelli- 
gence ofa high order, united with a fervent spirit 
of devotion. Their brilliancy is fascinating. 
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The political: side of Frederick William 
, as Ranke himeelf feels, cannot yet be 
brought to the final test of historical criti- 
cism ; for the antipathies which he awakened 
in his lifetime still linger to cloud his mem- 
ory. Yet these letters serve to bring his 
character into clearer light, and show him to 
have been sincere where he was thought 
time-serving, consistent where he seemed 
vacillating, and far-sighted where he was 
taken to be either arbitrary or visionary. He 
grew up amid the convulsions with which 
Napoleon had shaken the Continent; he came 
to the throne when the elements of revolu- 
tion in France were seething anew, and he 
closed his career when Louis Napoleon was 
again threatening Europe with universal war. 
By instinct and conviction he looked upon a 
mpneate monarchy as the nucleus about 
which order must crystallize, and by which 
alone society could be held together; and to 
maintain this in the interest of the public 
weal was the one burden of his life. Opposed 
to legitimacy he saw nothing but Radicalism 
(for he felt that this was the logical! issue of 
Liberalism), and Radicalism was beat u 
the destruction of all that European civiliza- 
tion had derived from the past, and of all 
hope for the future, since it would repudiate 
all oaths, spurn all religion, and annihilate 
God Himself. To contend against this foe 
of Humanity he felt it to be his first duty as 
a prince, a Christian, and a man. At the 
same time he desired to bring Legitimacy 
into harmony with modern tendencies through 
@ constitution and free institutions. Though 
he delayed the consummation, one cannot 
doubt his sincerity. His good purposes in 
this direction were in part overborne by the 
rising tide of Liberalism which carried every- 
thing befure it, and the King, “ faliing into a 
place where two seas met,’ came near run- 
ning the ship aground. Yet he kept the 
peace of Prussia, and effected the trausition 
from absolute monarchy to constitutional 
order. 

Whoever reads these letters will find much 
to admire and lovein Frederick William 1V., 
and will desire to know much more of a 
mind and heart so royally endowed.— Chris- 
tian Union. 


THE idea of duty, that recognition of some- 
thing to be lived for beyond the mere satis- 
faction of self, is to the moral life what the 
addition of a great central ganglion is to ani- 
mal life. No man can begin to mould him- 
self on a faith or an idea without rising to a 
higher order of experience ; a principle of 
subordination of self-mastery, has been intro- 
duced into his nature ; he is no longer a mere 
bundle of impressions, desires and impulses. 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 


. What astounding revelations the micro- 
scope is making of tiny, infinitely tiny, life 
there is upon the earth, and in the air an 
water. And where the most powerful micro- 
scope can go no farther, chemistry takes up 
the search and sets her wonderful detectives 


on the track of the infinitesima] creatures, glory 


and finds them here and there and every- 
where, swarming by millions and billions. 
You have seen a luminous shaft of dust re- 
vealed by a column of strong light coming 
into an apartment. That dust, according to 
Tyndall, is mainly organic, a mass of infuso- 
rial and fungoid life, thousands of reapers, 
thousands of harvest fields also, it may be, 
in that one luminous beam. To me there is 
something very pleasant, as well as startling, 
in these revelations. I like to think the 
world is full of life, full not merely of the 
one great central life, 
. “whose pulses wave-like beat 
On shore of sun and star, and still flow on 
From heaven to heaven everlastingly,” 


but with all sorta of created life; that the 
miracle is forever going on; that where we 
cannot see it, life and death are weaving still 
its many-colored drapery, and little hearts 
innumerable are beating with some love or 

sion, hope or fear. But this animal and 
insect world, which on its lowest side is bot- 
tomed so deep in the invisible, comes up at 
last like a coral island of the Pacific into the 
visible world, and we can see a little of its 
many-sided mystery. There was something 
fine in the way in which the writers of the 
Old Testament appreciated this, and shared 
the joy of all the brute creation, seeming 
hardly more thankful that God had given 
them corn and wine than that he had provi- 
ded for the birds of the air and the wild 
beasts of the forest. 


The Natrona, NorMat, under the head 
of “ Points for Young Teachers,’’ gives a few 


rules respecting “ management” which are 
worth reproducing : 


1. Do not talk too much. “In the multi- 
tude of words there wanteth not sin; but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise.” 

2. Always speak kindly to an angry pupil. 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir anger.” 

3. Never be sarcastic. “There is that 
speaketh like the piercing of a sword, but the 
tongue of the wise is health.” 

4, Some pupils expect you to scold them. 
By all means disappoint them. “ Reprove 
not a scorner, lest he hate thee.” 


5. Reprove and punish pupils privately, 


never publicly. “ Debate thy cause with thy. 
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then it follows that God will lead every 
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neighbor himself, and discover not a secret to 
another.” 
6. See nothing, yet see everything. Take 


d|immediate action upon very few misde- 


meanors. They are not half so bad as your 

imagination makes them. “The discretion 

of a: man defereth his anger, and it is his. 
to pass over a transgression.” 

7. At the same time do not hesitate to act 

romptly when necessary. “ A prudent man 

Seenntll the evil and hideth himself, but the 
simple pass on and are punished.” 

8. Don’t worry. Teach under “high pres. 
sure.” Govern under “low pressure.” “ Fret. 
not thyself because of evil men.” 

9. Never become discouraged, ———7 
with serious difficulties. “If thou faint in 
the day of adversities, thy strength is small.’” 

10. “Withhold not good from them to whom 
it is due, when it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it.” 


HOW TO BREAK OFF BAD HABIT. 


Understand clearly the-reason, and:all the 
reasons, why the habit is injurious. Study 
the subject till there is ro lingering doubt in 
your, mind. , Avoid the places, the 
and the thoughts that lead to the temptation. 
Frequent the places, associate with the per- 
sons, indulge the thoughts that lead away 
from temptation. Keep busy ; idleness is the 
strength of bad habits. Do not give up the 
struggle when you have broken your resolu- 
tion once, twice, ten times, a thousand times. 
Tnat only shows how much need there is for 
you to strive. When you have broken your 
resolution, just think the matter over, and en- 
deavor to understand why it was you failed, 
so that you may be on your guard against a 
recurrence of the same circumstances. Do not 
think it a little or easy thing that. you have 
undertaken. It is folly to expect to break 
off a habit in a day which may have been 
gathering strength in you for years. 


You will never come into God’s plan if 


you — singularity ; for, if God has a de- 
sign or plan for every man’s life, then it is 
exactly appropriate to his nature; and, as 
every man’s nature is singular and peculiar 
to himself,—as peculiar as his face or look— 
man 
into a singular, original, and peculiar life, 
without any study of singularity on his > 
Let him seek to be just what God will have 
him, and the talents, the duties and circum- 
stances of his life will require him to be, and 
then he will be just peculiar enough. He will 
have a life of his own; a life that is natural- 
ly and, therefore, healthily liar ; a sim- 
ple, unaffected, unambitious life, whose plan 
is not in: himself, but in God. — Bushnell, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
NINTH MONTH. 





of Baltimore, at 7} o'clock P.M., on Fourth-day, 
the 29th of Tenth month, 1873. 
Ww. H. Macy, Secretary. 




































1872. 1873. 
Rain during some portion of} —— a : ITEMS. ‘ 
ei Ok IIIS sccccners Unescoeus 11 days.| 11 days. Tae Weather Signal Service system of the United 
Rain all or nearly all day....; 0 “* o « | States, by which we get our admirable daily reports, is 
Cloudy, without storms....... gs « 5 « by far the best organized work of that kind in any part 


of the world. It is carried on by observers who are 
stationed at nearly all important points throughout 
the country. The observations are made by in- 
struments which are all regulated and made to con- 
form to the same standards. They are made simul- 
taneously at all stations at the same absolute mo- 
ment of time; and what is quite as important as 
either, they are made in language so arranged that 
the same word always means the same thing, and 
hence there is the nearest practical approach to 
uniformity and perfect intelligibility. In all this 
our country is greatly in advance of any other 
where a signal service for weather observations is 


Clear, as ordinarily acceptev| 11 “ 4 & 


30 “ | 30 « 








TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS 
ETO. 
Mean temperature of Nintb 
mo., per Penna. Hospital... 
Highest point attained during 
monthb...... wcccccccccce recccees- {95,00 “~ 190.00 “ 
Lowest do. do.* do..j53.00 “ (48.00 “ 
‘Raw during the month, do...| 3.82 in. | 4.04 in. 
Deatus during the montb. 
being for 4 current weeks 


1872. 1873. 





70.03 deg. |68.67 deg. 





for each year........c.0..0. 1,130 1,129 in existence. An extension of our method is to be 
Average of the mean temperature o! adopted throughout Europe.—Ledger. 
9th month for the past 84 years......../56.30 deg. Tus telegraph line to the summit of Pike’s Peak 


Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1865.................../72.68 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1840,.........ccccccseseseeen/60.00 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
“Totals for the first six months 
of each year, . . 15.33 “ 33.73 % 


is now completed, and the U. 8. Signal Station on 
the top of the mountain, 14,216 feet above the sea 
level, was to be dedicated on the llthiast. An ob- 
server and three assistants will remain on the summit 
all winter, and important scientific discoveries are 
expected. A new trail up the mountain has been dis- 
covered, which will render the station accessible, 


Seventh month, . ; 11.22 * 5.55 “« | except in the severest weather. 
Eighth month, ° ° 8.31 “ 13.28 & WASHINGTON is now in direct telegraphic commu- 
Ninth month, : ° 3.82 “ 4.04 “ | nication with the Observatory on the top of Pike’s 


Peak, Colorado. 
Totals, . . . 38.68 “ 45.60 « 


Dr. THOMSON sums up the general results of the 
Atlantic soundings as follows: “ In the Arctic Sea 
there is deep water reaching to 9,000 feet to the 
west and southwest of Spitzbergen. Extending 
from the coast of Norway, and including Iceland, 
the Faroe Islands, Shetland and Orkney, Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the bed of the North Sea 
to the coast of France, there is a wide plateau, on 
which the depth rarely reaches 3,000 feet; but to 
the west of Ireland, and communicating with the 
Spitzbergen Sea, a trough 500 miles wide, and in 
some places nearly 12,000 feet deep, curves along 
the east coast of Greenland. This is the path of 
one of the great Arctic currents. After sloping 
gradually to a depth of 3,000 feet to the westward 
of the coast of Ireland, in latitude 52 degs., the 
bottom suddenly dips 10,000 feet at the rate of 15 
to 19 feet in the 100, and from this point to within 
about 200 miles of the coast of Newfoundland, when 
it begins to shoal again, there is a vast undulating 
submarine plain, averaging about 12,000 feet in 
depth below the surface—the “ telegraphic plateau.” 
A valley about 500 miles wide, and with a mean 
depth of 15,000 feet, stretches from off the south- 
west coast of Ireland, along the coast of Europe. 
dipping into the Bay of Biscay, past the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and along the west coast of Africa. Op- 
posite the Cape de Verde Islands it seems to 
emerge into a slightly deeper trough, which occu- 
pies the axis of the South Atlantic, and passes into 
the Antarctic Sea. A nearly similar valley curves 
around the coast of North America, about 12,000 
feet in depth, off Newfoundland and Labrador, and 
becoming considerably deeper to the southward, 
where it follows the outline of the coast of the States 
and the Bahama and Windward Islands, and finally 
joins the central trough of the South Atlantic off 
the coast of Brazil, with a depth of 15,000 feet.— 
Popular Science Monthly. ; 








It will be seen from the above that the tempera- 
tures all through the month under review have 
been lower than they were last year, and although 
the mean has been about two and a third degrees 
above the average for the past eighty-four years, it 
has been repeatedly. exceeded:during that period. 
The following list comprises all the years since 1790, 
inclusive, when the mean has reached 70 degrees 
and upwards, viz: 

1793, ° ° 70.00 | 1867, ° ° 72.68 
1804, ° ° 70.00 | 1870, ‘ . 70.50 
1862, . . 70.86 | 1862, ‘ ° 70.03 

A correspondent, querying of us whether the 
month in question bas not been “ an unusually mild 
September?” calls attention to the fact of many 
horse-chestnut trees now having a second crop of 
blossoms, and one or more snowball bushes in 
bloom, &c. We know of one limbof a pear tree 
which had been grafted with several kinds of pears, 
that less than a week since was full of blos-oms, 
and have heard of similar occurrences elsewhere. 

This calls to micd something of like character, 
and even more extraordinary, that happened many 
years since. We cannot without very considerable 
labor trace the year, but remember distinctly hav- 
ing in our own garden in this city, not only blossoms 
set on grape vines, but a second growth of bunches of 
grapes that reached the average size of green goose- 
berries. We have had very little frost so far, the 
first occuring on the 15th of Ninth month. 

J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, 10th month 2d, 1873. 





NOTICE. 


Delegates appointed by the Indian Committees of 
‘the six Yearly Meetings of Friends, are requested to 
-meet at Lombard Street meeting-house, in the city 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 














PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 11. 1873, No. 33 


WEBER, CERNEA & 00., 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 

NEW PALL GOODS OPENING DAILY: 
FINE OLIVE BOMBAZINES AND MOHAIRS;| IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
MADONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED : 
FRENCH MERINGS AND CASHMERES; No. 29 NORTH SECOND STRERT 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILK SERGES: | _ , 
DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MOHAIRS; | 
CRETONNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades; | PRILADELPSIA, 
‘VEW BOOK MUSLINS AND WDKFS; | 
WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS; | Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
BLACK ALPACAS and MOIAIRS from ¥1 vis to | eee0tment of every variety of carpets for Spring 








$1.25 per yard; | trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
FULL LINE of House Furnishing Goods ; teansetion 
HOSTERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR: P ; 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends ; I. P. HOPKINS, 
JOHN H. STOKES. REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET. 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. | Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
BR : M c M | L L i N , WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


MILLINERY would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
¥ } 


a new and well selected stock. 


No, 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. ' PRICES LOW. 





YOUNG MEN AND BOYS’ ACADEMY, 
KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER CO., PA. 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., PRINOIPAL. 


TERM OF 24 WEEKS OPENS NINTH MONTH 30TH. 


PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIME. 
Rates $57, $60 and $63. payable in advance, for 12 weeks. No. Extras. 


Boys find Kennett Square Academy, Chester county, Penna, a first-class Boarding School, where 
they are taught Reading, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Spelling and Letter Writing, carefully and thor- 
oughly, where backward pupils are waked up for study by careful, helpful training. Students are 
taught Bookkeeping and Penmanship by a Business College Graduate; fitted for College in Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics by a Harvard graduate ; instructed in French and German by a teacher who 
speaks these languages. All attend lectures twice a week on Chemistry, Philosophy or Physiology, 
illustratad by the best experiments, Charts, Skeleton, Mannikins, etc. Dr. J. M. Habel, of Philadelphia, 
gives twenty-four Historical Lectures, of rare beauty and value. The school building has a healthy 
location, a piazza 12 feet wide and 100 feet long. The sleeping rooms are well ventilated and neatly 
furnished, with wardrobe, bureau, etc. There are bath-rooms, water-closets, etc. The boys havea 
sitting room and a reading room, with twenty newspapers and magazines. The Gymnasium has 
modern and safe apparatus for exercises and sport, and there are large ball fields. Boys are gov- 
erned by firm, kind treatment; their manners and habits, health and morals are attended to as 
carefully as their lessons. They are taught punctuality, order in their rooms and neatness. Their 
clothing is nicely washed, ironed and mended. The table is abundantly supplied with good fare, nicely 
cooked and served, and is a great recommendation to the School. The Principal has had fifteen years’ 
experience in his profession, and is a graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, and Har- 
vard University, Massachusetts. He refers to twenty-eight young men, former pupils, now in business in 
Market, Chestnut and Sansom streets, Philadelphia, and to a large number of patrons whose recommen- 
dations are given in circular. 
gay" Fifty-three boys have already entered as boarders for the Winter Term. 

The Principal will hereafter devote his undivided attention to the School. 
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GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE | 
Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the COMPANY OF PHILADA. | 
late TREET 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 701 SS eins . 
SALE , President. ; 
TAILOR, ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- | T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. lyeow 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for | ——--— — 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
sonable terms. Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 
G@# Plain Coats a Specialty. and students, from its opening until the present 
<cnenewenemeseatin a time. 
8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. ai * 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Philadelphia. 2m 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hanging | MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
an indow Shades. e have a very desirable 7 AK 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, PLAIN BONNET M ER, 
and is much approved. 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
FRIENDS' SUPPLY STORE, an ne 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, CRAFT & JESSUP, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, (Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
New York. 905 Market Street, PHiLapELPHia. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
Fat anp WINTER OPENING. ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 


Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED, 
EDWIN ORAFT. ©. 0, SESSUP. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, ; LYDIA A. MURPHY 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City |"Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 


~ | to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to de. ‘ 
Gis: LIPPINCOTT & SCo7> continue her business of 
“a , 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 
262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 










SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 

——_—_—— GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
ae | at Genes ii No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ee, No. 1125 Gunase ALLEY, ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 








No. 1680 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St 
ly Bie ead iO F TN" 
FURNITURE. Agsents Wanted. oat @ 
Established twenty- we years SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ’ 
8. B. ——— by DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,-N. Y. 
Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu 
and Lemees Penadiene, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat CARP ETINGS. i 
tresses ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


’ No. 526 CattowHiLtt Street, PHILa. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


a a a acai 
LERGYMEN’S Sore Throat Cured or Prevented 


Stammering, and all defects in speech weg BENJAMIN CREEN, 
and wonderful ease and correctness in reading an 33 North nd St, Phi . 
speaking acquired by the use of Prof. M. F. BATON’S | 829ps38 orth Second © lade « 


Vocal Drill Exercises, at 1224 Chestnut Street, Phila | PRIBNDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORB. 


delphia. Call for circulars. ____ | ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
TK ANTED—By a middle-aged man, a Friend, a} man for Cas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
situation as private watchman, time keeper |to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
or any position of trust. Undoubted reference given. experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | « 
Address ‘“ Watchman,” 144 N. 7th St. solicits a share of their patronage. = 


